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JOURNAL 



AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 



The Bhartrharinirveda of Harihara, now first translated 
from the Sanskrit and Prakrit. — By Dr. Louis H. 
Gray, Newark, N. J. 

Introduction. 

While engaged in certain work on the Satakatraya ascribed 
to Bhartrhari, my attention was directed, in reading Gopinath's 
introduction to his edition of the quatrains (Bombay, 1896, 
19-22), to the Bhartrharinirveda of Harihara, a play of which 
the royal poet is the hero. Through the kindness of Professors 
Lanman and Jackson I was able at once to borrow copies of the 
drama, which appeared as No. 29 of the ITdvyamdld-series 
(Bombay, 1892). Although Sanskrit literature knows many 
Hariharas, only one is mentioned as a playwright, the author of 
the Prabhavatiparinaya (Rajendralala Mitra, Notices of San- 
skrit Manuscripts, vii. No. 2395 ; Levi, Thedtre Indien, ii. 77, 88 ; 
Aufrecht, Gatalogus Gatalogorum, i. 354, 762, and for the play 
on Bhartrhari, Aufrecht, ibid., i. 397, ii. 90, 183). Of our 
dramatist's life little is known. According to Durgaprasad 
and Parab, the editors of the Bhartrharinirveda, he was a 
native of Mithila (the modern Janakpur in Chutia-Nagpur) , and 
they describe the manuscript on which their edition is based as 
an ' excellent ' (suddha) copy of one in Maithili script (it is 
worth noting in this connection that the manuscript of the 
Prabhavatiparinaya is written in the same characters), adding 
that the drama is still known in its old home. ' The date of the 

1 Deviprasada's Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts existing in Oude, 
viii. 6, which describes a codex of the Bhartrharinirveda, is unfortu- 
nately inaccessible to me. 
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play is uncertain, although it was written after the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. This is proved by the fact that 
the "leading man" is the famous ascetic Goraksanatha or Gor- 
akhnath, regarded as an incarnation of Siva, and the founder, 
probably in the early part of the fifteenth century, of the 
Sivaite sect of Kanfat Yogis, whose chief shrine is in Gorakh- 
pur, less than three hundred miles from the home of Harihara 
himself (see Garbe, Samkhya und Yoga, 42 ; Goldstiicker, 
Literary Remains, i. 161-162; Monier- Williams, Buddhism, 
193-194 ; Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern 
India, i. 91 ; Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, 403-404 ; 
Aufrecht, Cat. Cat., i. 165). 

The position of the Bhartrharinirveda in Hindu dramaturgy 
is somewhat peculiar. We have indeed a specimen of the quasi- 
historical play in Visakhadatta's Mudraraksasa, but the drama 
here translated is the only one, so far as my present knowledge 
goes, of a play based primarily on a literary character'. About 
the name of Bhartrhari, according to legend both a poet and a 
king, many myths have gathered, which form the basis of 
numerous yatras that are still popular features of festivals in 
India (Gopinath, 22-23; Jackson, JAOS. xxiii. 313-314). My 
own views of the putative author of the Satakatraya, whom 
tradition represents — correctly, I believe — as a Sivaite, 1 I must 
reserve for another time and place. 

The Bhartrharinirveda is in great part a glorification of the 
Yoga philosophy, 2 which teaches that the summum bonum is 
the discrimination and separation of soul from matter, thus 
leading through renunciation of the world (vairagyd) to isola- 
tion (kaivalya) of the ego. At this point, however, the Yoga 
system is united in this play, as in modern Indian philosophical 
thought generally, with the Vedanta, which seeks release (moksa) 
from reincarnation and all its attendant evils by reabsorption 
into the All-Soul (atman, brahman). In regard to its sectarian 
point of view, the drama is overwhelmingly Sivaite, although 

1 The allusions to &va in the Satakatraya (ed. Bombay, 1891), espec- 
ially in the Vairdgya-Sataka, 1, 38, 83, 59, 70, 73, 90, 92, 98, 99, 115 
(=B6htlingk, Indische Spruche, 2303, 6680, 7228, 4982, 1399, 4520, 2425, 
7238, 2159, 5799, 4279) and most of all 40, 42 (Ind. Spr. 844, 7254), have, to 
my mind, more than a conventional ring. 

2 See the sketches of the Yoga system by Max Miiller, Six Systems of 
Hindu Philosophy, 402-473 (for this play especially 406, 438, 444), and 
Garbe, Samkhya und Yoga, 33-51. 
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Visnu is mentioned occasionally. Herein it agrees with the 
spirit of the Satakatraya ascribed to Bhartrhari. It would 
seem, however, that the JVlti and Srngara centuries of that 
collection exercised little influence on Harihara, although sev- 
eral passages in his play reflect, as is natural considering its 
subject, the spirit of the Vdirdgya-Sataka. To some of .these 
resemblances I have called attention in my notes. There are, 
however, no direct quotations from Bhartrhari. 

The duration of the play is nowhere given, but it is evidently 
comprised within a very few days, since the only lapse of time 
of any length is the king's absence on a hunt between the first 
and second acts. The queen's death is announced at the open- 
ing of the second act, and at the end of the fourth she is 
restored to life by Goraksanatha before being placed on the 
funeral pyre, while the first lines of the fifth act represent her 
as returning from the burning-ghat to the king. It is evident, 
furthermore, that the play was produced with a most primitive 
setting, 1 for a change of scene is several times indicated by the 
"business" of the characters within the limits of the act itself. 

In my translation I have rendered the poetry of the original 
into blank verse, the conventional meter of English drama. 
Only so, I felt, could I preserve the spirit of the original, to 
which I have adhered as closely as possible, while not hesitating 
to permit myself an occasional paraphrase. Prose for the 
original verse-sections would be unwieldly, and trisyllabic 
meters, although they might indicate the varying rhythms of 
the Sanskrit, would give, I fear, too light a touch to the serious- 
ness of the play, which in its revivification of the heroine, 
Bhanumati, recalls the pathos of the almost tragic Buddhist 
drama of the JVagdnanda. The numbers in square brackets 
refer to the pages of the Bombay edition of the Bhartrharinir- 
veda. As an appendix I have added the life of Bhartrhari 
himself as given by the Dutch missionary Abraham Roger in 
his Open-Deure tot het Verborgen Heydendom (Leiden, 1651). 
The book is rather rare, and the account of the poet which it 
contains is of interest, not only as the first European biography 
of a Sanskrit author, but also as being at most scarcely a 
century later than the play here translated. The southern 
legend from Pulicat on the Coromandel Coast in the Southeast 
may thus be compared with the Maithili version in the Northeast. 

1 See on the setting Levi, 386-391, and for a modern popular represen- 
tation, Frazer, Literary History of India, 267-269. 
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THE BHARTRHARINIRVEDA. 

Dramatis Personae. 

In the Induction 

The Stage- Manager, 
An Actress. 

In the Play 

Shartrhari, a King. 

Devatilaka, Prime Minister to Shartrhari. 

Gorahsanatha, a Sage disguised as a mendicant ascetic. 

Chamberlain to Shartrhari. 

Messenger of III. 

Shanumati, a Queen, wife to Shartrhari. 

First Maid- Servant. 

Second Maid- Servant. 

Child, son to Shartrhari and Shanumati. 

Attendants, Retainers, etc. 

[1] AOT I. 

{Induction) 

{Invocation) 

All glory be to Siva, on whose head 
The crescent moon descends to cool his brow, 
While from his locks the Ganges dares not fall 
E'en at his feet, awed by his fervent flame ; 
Within whose heart, for terror of its fire, 
The venom of the demons feared to come, 1 
What time with steadfast soul and calm he bears 
His parting from his spouse, fair Parvati. 2 

{End of the invocation 3 ) 

1 A curious, addition to the well-known legend of diva's draught of 
the poison halahala produced at the churning of the ocean by the gods 
and demons, whence the deity received one of his conventional epithets, 
nilakanflia, 'blue-neck.' 

'' Alluding to diva's asceticism before he would wed Parvati and prob- 
ably referring also to his grief at the loss of Uma, Parvati in a former 
incarnation, who had given up her life because of her father's insult to 
her husband, all hinting at the action of this play. 

3 nandi, see Wilson, Theatre of the, Hindus, i. introd., 35, Levi, 
TM&tre Indien, 131-137, and on the modern form of its recitation, ibid., 
396. It corresponds somewhat to the Elizabethan and Restoration 
Prologue. 
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{Enter the Stage-Manager) 

Stage-Manager. No more delay! Hear ye! Hear ye! At 
the festal season of the Dread Lord, Sovereign of the Shades, 
the Mighty One, 1 who is the very seed of the tree of the three- 
fold world, 8 an audience may easily be assembled. The play we 
would present 3 was written by great Harihara, and bears the 
title of " The Renunciation of Bhartrhari," being devoted to the 
delightsomeness of tranquillity. Be ye then attentive, for, 
Love and all earthly weal may not be gained 
Save by the awful cycle o'er and o'er 
From birth to death and death to birth again, 
While fawn-eyed girls aid in this mockery, 
And they that falsely say they are thy friends. 
All fleeting are earth's joys, but that great bliss 
That knoweth there is naught save only Brahm 
Alone is blessed through his holy peace. 
Now I'll call my wife and go on with the play. (Turns 
toward the wings) This way, my dear ! 

[2] (Enter an Actress) 

Actress. Here I am, my love ! 

Stage-Manager (looking at her closely). Why do you seem 
disturbed, dear wife ? 

Actress. You've been away so long! That's why I was 
anxious. 

Stage-Manager. My love, I went to persuade a priest to 
bless me," in order to avert a misfortune an astrologer warned 
me of. That's the reason for my delay. 
Actress. Ah then, 'tis well. 
Stage-Manager. It is indeed, and 

Now, dear, my holy errand's done, and lo, 
In haste I come to thee, as to his spouse 
Bhanumati king Bhartrhari came. 
(Exeunt) 

(End of the Induction'') 

1 Epithets of &va, at whose great festival on February 27 (cf . Hopkins, 
Religions of India, 453 ; Levi, 368) this play apparently was presented. 
1 Heaven, earth, and hell. 3 tanupasitum. 

4 iantijapak&n anukulayitum. 

5 prastavana, cf. Levi, 363-363. For English parallels, of which The 
Taming of the Shrew is the best known, see Gummere, in Gayley, Rep- 
resentative English Comedies, 343; cf. also the famous 'Vorspiel' to 
Goethe's Faust. 
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(Enter suddenly, as if just arrived, the King, BhanuhatI, 
who seems much agitated, and a band of retainers) 

King (seeing Bhanttmati). She has been anxious indeed! 

No joy was mine in hunting or in dice, 
The converse of my friends fell on deaf ears, 
For she was not beside me, but today 
Within her beauteous eyes I'll gaze again, 
And in mine arms her blameless form shall rest! 

(Aside) 

Alas! her smile is gone, and knit her brow — 
How burdened with its boundless grief her soul! 

(Approaches her) 

O Love ! why dost thou look so sad today ? 
Thy virtues won my heart in times long past; 
What pain can e'er be thine if I be near ? 

(Tries to embrace her) 

[3] Bhanumati. I will not be pursued by thee, my lord! 1 
King. What words be these ? . 

O slender and most fair! my throne's rich jewel, 
Sweet stream of benediction to my house ! 
Why rain ambrosial tears from thy dear eyes ? 
Why on thy limbs in such confusion strange 
Doth camphor with thy sandal-unguent mix ? 
Ah, come ! and as a tendril 2 clasp me close 
Within thy rounded arms, for thou art mine ! 

Nay, more than this, 

'Tis only through thy beauty that mine eyes 
Gain light, reflecting thee, the moon's soft sheen, 
While that thy falling tears reveal the love 
The starry queen doth bear her chosen jewel; 
'Tis through thy voice mine ear sweet nectar drinks ! 
Yea, though I did an hundred deeds of good, 
Or though I dwelt above with Laksmi's Lord, 3 
What greater bliss than thee could I e'er find ? 

1 ajjautta. 

2 Jcalpalatikd, the magic creeper in Tndra's paradise which fulfills 
every wish. 

3 In Visnu's dwelling on Mount Vaikuntha. 
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BhafumatI. This is not true, my lord! Wert thou not 
heartless, how couldst thou pass so long a time away from 
me ? My lord knows not how each moment of his absence I 
yearn for him ! ( Weeps) 

King. Be comforted, my queen, be comforted! It was to 
Ganges' bank I went to avert a misfortune foretold me by an 
astrologer. I was there in obedience to a Brahman, not in hard- 
ness of heart. Lo, 

Ne'er doth the moon, whose gentle rays soft kiss 

The timid lotus smiling but for him, 

Turn from his love, except at Fate's decree. 

[4] BhanumatI. Ah, my lord! There is another devotion 
which the lotus shows, when, her lover lost, she closeth her 
eyes, and thus maketh the days to pass. Like me, she liveth 
but in hope that she shall see her beloved again. 
King. And yet, 

Let not thy tender soul, weighed down by grief, 
Distraught by separation from thy love, 
Depart to realms unknown, bereft of hope ! 
"What were the lotus blue without the sun, 
Or the white lote without the moon's soft rays ? 

■ (A sound of music and murmurs' without. Both look through 
the lattice window 1 ) 

King (in astonishment). My queen, thou hast conquered! 
Here a wife followeth her lord in death, and since she cannot 
bear separation's fire, she will straightway enter the flames, 
kindling all matrons' esteem to lofty fervor. 'Tis true indeed ! 

Could wifely troth e'er greater be than this, 
When e'en the blazing pyre becomes a couch 
All flower-soft, and when the rolling flames 
Seem fragrant zephyrs from some sandal-grove, 
While Death himself is changed to gentle Love ? 

BhanumatI. Nay, my lord! Small affection is theirs who 
straightway shun the fire of parting and haste to the flame of 
the funeral-pyre. 



1 jdlamdrga. 
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King (aside). Alas! firm is her resolve! 1 yet no, it is a trick, 

Full wide fair women spread their guileful snares 
Where they themselves are caught like false gazelles. 

[5] (Aloud) My queen, what is thy resolution ? 

Bhanumati. A decision of my heart that cannot endure 
thine absence. 

King (aside). I must fathom this, I must indeed! Now to 
the hunt ! (Aloud) Long and eagerly my soldiers have been 
awaiting me for the chase. May my queen permit me then to 
go. Soon I shall return and render her my homage. 

Bhanumati (choking with sobs). I cannot bear it here! 
(Exit King; she follows him, weeping) I shall cling to the 
pillars of the door and watch the pathway of my lord. 

(Exeunt omnes) 

End of Act I. 

ACT II. 

(Enter, with a toss of the curtain* a Maid-Servant, weeping) 

Maid-Servant {beating her breast). Alas, that I were dead, 
poor wretch ! 

(Enter Second Maid-Servant) 

Second Maid-Servant. What means the outcry in the 
gynaceum, dear ? 

First Maid-Servant (weeping). The queen that fulfilled 
every wish of ours, the city's crowning jewel, delight of heart 
to all her kin, [6] died as she heard the false news that a tiger 
had slain the king, the king ! 

Second Maid-Servant (shaken with sobs). Alas! what 
heartless creature brought these lying tidings ? 

First Maid-Servant. A messenger of ill from the king. 
Even though she later learned the message was untrue, she did 
not revive. 

1 The drift of the first act is not altogether clear. The King evidently 
sees from the Queen's manner that she considers the ordinary sati to be 
deficient in wifely love, in that a wife must wait to be killed by fire to 
join her husband in death. Knowing that she has resolved to differ 
from the most of her sex in the event of his decease, he resolves, though 
ignorant of her meaning and intent, but eager to know it, to put her to 
the test, the device adopted by him and its result being reserved for the 
second act. 

5 The conventional stage-direction for a hasty entrance, see Levi, 374. 
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Both (with compassion and respect). 

The slander on her love is gone today ; 

Now knows the king what his harsh words have done, 

For her life passed because he falsely said 

That he was slain, although she knew he lied. 

(A noise without) How shall the queen be carried from the 
city now ? Here comes the messenger of ill to the king that is 
returned from the hunt. The last honors to our mistress we 
shall perform and show our innocence. 

(Exeunt) 

(End of the connecting-scene 1 ) 

(Enter, as returning from the hunt, the King and attendants) 
King (making as if his left eye twitched 2 ) 

No man may know what joy or pain shall come, 
And yet his body, senseless though it be, 
Doth prophesy to him in throbbings strange. 

[7] (Anxiously) Too surely this portendeth the working of 
the evil fate foretold me ! Lo, 

Firm, all too firm, the love within her heart — 
To die, bereft of him she held most dear ! 
If in my folly I distrusted her, 
The vengeance of my deed now falls on me. 

(Enter, in agitation, the Messenger of III) 

Messenger of III. O King, the queen's — (Breaks off 
abruptly) 
King (agitated). Messenger of ill, what of the queen ? 

1 pravesaka, see Levi, 61. The usual translation by 'interlude' is 
misleading, especially as the term has an entirely different connotation 
in English (cf. Ward, History of English Dramatic Literature,* i. 108, 
237). The actual situation, however, is frequently paralleled in a 
measure on the modern stage, as in the first part of the fourth act of 
Rose's dramatization of Richard Carvel, where Dorothy Manners and 
Patty Swain give in their long conversation an account of the events 
which have elapsed since the close of the preceding act. See below, p. 
209, the note on viskambhaka. 

! A sign of evil omen for a man, as is the throbbing of the right eye 
for a woman ; cf . Sakuntala, Act V. and Hemadrl on Raghuvathsa vi. 
68, vdmabhagas ca ndrinarh iresfhah pmhsam tu daksinafy, " with 
women the left side is auspicious ; with men, the right." 
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Messenger op III. When she heard from my lips, as thou 
hadst hidden me, that the king had heen killed hy a tiger — 

King (in frantic conjecture). What thought entered the 
queen's heart, all troubled hy her swoon ? 

Messenger op III. Even while she clung to the pillars of 
the door to watch thy pathway — 

King (his voice choked with sobs). Why breaks't thou off in 
the middle of thy words ? Or is the three-fold world thus 
darkened hy my wretched self ?' 

Messenger op III. Alas! her breath hath gone, nor come 
again ! 

(The King sinks fainting to the ground. The Messenger 
op III supports him) 

Messenger op III (supporting the King). Courage, Sire! 
[8] King (reviving slightly). 

'Twas not her breath alone that passed away, 
O Love, O Lotus-Eyed! but from my soul 
The joy of life is fled, and Fate doth curse 
The house of Bhartrhari evermore! 

(Again falls fainting. Attendants support him) 

Those gentle joys all past! Ah, me! 

How could her sight leave her whom once it saw, 
Her smile desert her lips — but weak is speech ! 

(Anxiously) Tell me, where is the queen now ? 

Messenger op III. I saw them bearing. her forth from the city. 

King (in agony). How can her kinsfolk think the queen is 
to be burned on the pyre ? (Hushes madly abotit. Angrily) 
~No, no ! It shall not be ! 

Upon her funeral couch of mortal wood 

Nor smoke nor fire shall wrap her form so dear, 

All tender as Sirlsa? -filaments ; 

But in mine arms, within my fervent love, 

Upon my knees her body shall be laid, 

That so, through mine affection's holy flame, 

Her limbs shall be a sacrifice indeed! 



1 A roundabout way of asking himself whether he imagines a premoni- 
tion of evil in the messenger's words. 

2 Acacia Lebbek, Benth., noted for the fragility of its branches, Yule 
and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson*, 842. 
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( Walking around and looking about 1 ) Here is my darling 
in the cemetery ! Alas, oh, evil fate ! 

In this abode of death the jackals howl 

That drag the corpses to their loathly feast, 

And mumble o'er the fragments scorched and burned, 

Frighting e'en vultures with the awful sight ! 

The black smoke of the dead doth blind mine eyes, 

And fills my nostrils with its pungency — 

This, this the resting place of her I love ! 

[Again faints. Noise without) 

Attendants (supporting the King). Here are thy kinsmen, 
all worn with grief, weeping at the change which hath come 
upon their lord. 

[9] King. How know my kinsfolk that Bhartrhari lives 
today ? Alas, alas ! 

Lo, she hath died for me, although she knew 
I spake her false to test the love she bare ; 
Like as a wisp of grass she gave her life, 
And she is gone, while I must stay; yet who 
Today could say that Bhartrhari lives ? 

( Going up stage with a piteous expression) My queen, what 
is this ? 

Thy beauty faded even as thy saffron, 
All wearied from thy garland's weight thou art, 
With ashes covered o'er, by logs oppressed, 
How cans't thou bide within this sea of flame ? 

Attendants {looking up stage). Why comes this courtier, 
Devatilaka ? 

{Enter Devatilaka) 

Devatilaka. Courage, Sire! 
King. How can I have courage ? 

All consolation's fled and gone with her 
From earth to heaven, but Fate hath stricken me! 
A curse upon my life, that fain would pass 
Where she doth dwell, the while mine evil lot 
Constrains me here! Ah, me! what can I do ? 



1 The scene changes (from the courtyard of the palace ?) to the ceme- 
tery. 
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By mine own act this misfortune hath befallen me for deceiv- 
ing my wife. Lo, 

'Twas I that digged the pit wherein I fell, 
'Twas my lips kissed her with a serpent's sting, 
'Twas my sword wrought the murder of my soul, 
'Twas I that slept at ease while my house burned! 

[10] Devatilaka. Sire, though the great be weak of heart in 
time of awful pain, they take courage once again ! 
King. 

Yea, had there been some little fault in her, 
My heart had pitied her; but love like this, 
Where can one atom e'er be found again ? 
And at this thought my courage droops and dies. 

Devatilaka. Sire, even so, firmness is a support. 
King. 

Support! what means that word ? Oh, curse my deed! 
For union, not for parting, is my prayer! 

( Seems to look frantically on a litter for the dead ) O my queen ! 
my queen ! 

How deep the ocean of thy love, dear heart, 
"Where thou hast voyaged in safety to thy port, 
While I am drowning in the waves that close 
Above my head for my most grievous wrong ! 

Alas! my queen! 

Today the gentle arts of love were thine, 
Today my heart doth break for evermore ! 
Today all joy, all happiness I held. 
Today my glory turns to living death! 

Voice {without). Sire, give commandment to bear the queen 
to the pyre! 

King (listening). No, it shall not be! (Angrily) Why do 
my kinsmen try to thwart my will ? 

Devatilaka. Sire, give o'er this obstinacy ! 
[11] King. Obstinacy, indeed! 

Ye'd thrust me back because I'm damned by Fate, 
Would give my darling's body to the flames, 
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Lo, thus I burst the fetters of my heart, 
And in the fire I plunge to be with her! 

{Rushes frantically toward the pyre) 

Devatilaka. Quick ! we must stay the king ! 

{Exeunt omnes) 

End of Act II. 

ACT III. 

{Enter Chamberlain) 

Chamberlain {stumbling). Alas! even a staff is no support 
for me who am vanquished by age and grief ! Nay, 

My body worn with age and sick with grief 
For my dear lord, and frighted by the change 
That hath come o'er him — what could be its staff ? 

{Rising with difficulty) Now I shall tell the minister of the 
ascetic's promise which will free the king from sorrow. 

( "Walking about and gazing fixedly^) Why, this is the 
minister. 

{Enter Devatilaka) 

Devatilaka {meditatively). 

And so the end hath come for very love ! 

How strong the bond betwixt the king and queen ! 

Ah, let me voice my grief, who fain were dead ! 

Chamberlain {approaching). Excellency, the noble ascetic 
promises he will heal the king's woe. 

Devatilaka {joyfully). So be it! Let the king be here; I 
will go see the ascetic. 

{Exeunt) 

{End of the connecting scene 1 ) 

1 The scene changes, perhaps to a hall in Devatilaka's house. 

8 viskambhaka, see Levi, 59. The distinction between the viskambhaka 
and pravesaka (above, p. 205) is rather slight. The former, strictly speak- 
ing, is a recital by only two characters of events which have elapsed 
since the close of the preceding act. It may be written either in San- 
skrit or in Prakrit and may occur at the beginning either of the play or 
of any of the acts. The pravesaka, in which more than two characters 
may take part, is a less formal introductory scene, may be in Prakrit 
only, and cannot occur at the beginning of a play. 
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[12] [Enter the King in frenzy) 

King. Oh, my beloved, thou daughter of Benares' king! 

Thy life is fled because thou heardst I died — 
Be this thy fame above all womankind! 
But I, alas ! how wretched must I live, 
Dishonored by the dooming drums of shame ! 

This is my chief hope, to take her in mine arms, and through 
meditation on death to become her spouse in another birth. 

Voice {without). My bowl I 1 where art thou ? OGod! most 
cruelly hath my bowl been reft from me and destroyed ! ( Weeps 
as if exhausted) 

King (listening). Truly a sound of grief as it were mine 
own that am stricken down by sorrow ! How now ? Let me go 
and see. ( Walks about, followed by Attendants. Looking 
about him"*) Why does this ascetic sink down for grief because 
of a broken jar ? Come, let me console him. 

(Enter Ascetic, as described) 

Ascetic. My bowl! ( Weeps as he repeats his former words) 

King. Be comforted, Ascetic! 

Ascetic (sighing). Alas ! what comfort for me whose bowl is 
broken, the companion of my wanderings in many lands, my 
wife of virtues manifold ? 

King (with sympathy). 

Who grieveth not to lose what most he loves, 
Small though it be ? But wert thou reft as I, 
How could'st thou bear misfortune's burden then ! 

[13] So shall I address this pious man. Ascetic, why art thou 
so distressed at the breaking of this bowl ? 

Ascetic (tearfully). .Who art thou that speakest so harshly? 
Thou knowest not its virtues. 

King. What were they, pray ? 

Ascetic. Ah, so great they should be told, but who can 
tell them ? 



1 dibbia, a Hindi word. 

■ The scene again changes, perhaps to the court before Devatilaka's 

house. 
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Long was this dish the idol of my soul ; 
Therewith I gathered fuel for my fire, 
It gave me drink, it begged my scanty meal 
And held it covered o'er the while it cooked ; 
And then I ate from it, and tenderly 
Concealed it lest some harm should come to it. 1 

King. Too true, 

Who reckoneth the virtues of his love, 
All things in her bring joy unto his soul. 

Yet even so, since thy bowl is broken beyond repair, give o'er 
this grief. 

Ascetic. While I put its strength to the test, it fell and 
broke — this is my sorrow. 

King (sadly). Of mine own grief there is no end, since 
what I loved hath perished now, for, 

My heart is dazed with sorrow — why, when hopes 
Are gone and souls are dead, should life live on ? 

(Firmly, as he wipes away his tears) Yet even so, Ascetic, 

'Tis Fate that joineth love and loathing, Fate 
That parteth them, while man falls impotent. 

[14] (The Ascetic weeps, not listening to him, but pressing 
the mass of potsherds to his heart) Weep no more, Ascetic! 
I will give thee yet a better bowl of earthenware, silyer, or 
gold. 

Ascetic (stopping his ears) . Heaven forbid ! Away with a 
golden bowl ! If one of clay causeth such distress at its break- 
ing, what would it be if it were of gold! Nay, more (speaking 
Sanskrit) , 

Delusion's shark ensnares me with desire, 
Foul Passion's whirlpools eddy round my soul; 
If such small griefs an ocean seem to me, 
'Neath Sorrow's billows I should be o'erwhelmed. 

Falsely dost thou speak of aught better than this! Whence 
should I get another so goodly to touch, so fair of form ? 

1 This verse is in Sanskrit, although the prose spoken by the Ascetic 
remains Prakrit. 
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King (with a revulsion of feeling). 

Though thou shoulds't gain a hundred things with ease, 
In numbers more than ever virtues were, 
It is desire misleads the mind of man, 
And causeth him all anguish and distress. 

Ascetic ! 

Each thought of earthly passion snares the heart 
And mocks the soul with beauty that shall fade, 
For love is folly and knows virtue not. 

Ascetic. Thou fool, this is not mere love! It gave my 
body nourishment. 

[15] King. And yet, how should this bowl have remained 
unbroken ? 

If it might last ten times a million years, 

Or for a century, e'en for a year, 

Or yet the half thereof, then might'st thou mourn ; 

But wherefore should a sage like thee be sad 

For a poor bauble that a day doth break ? 

Lament no more at thy body's increase or decrease, for, 

'Tis well with thee when earthly treasures pass, 
Affections of this world bring but distress. 
Our own lives are the source of primal woe, 
And all is but an empty mockery. 

Ascetic. Doth not the world leave what it liketh not, to 
follow what it doth desire ? 

King. Through delusion ! Lo, 

Great as thy joy in that thy love doth live, 
Shall be thy sorrow when the parting comes ; 
Thus pleasure walks with pain, and e'en in hate 
Delight doth mingle strangely with distress, 
Yet both alike are but Delusion's snare. 

Ascetic I know it well, yet hath my heart no remedy. 

King. If even the good have not saving knowledge, what 
refuge can there be ? 

Ascetic. There's death! So I will think upon my bowl, and 
die, to be with it once more in another incarnation. 
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[16] King {smiling). This utter folly is the source of rein- 
carnation! What manner of man, pray tell, doth such sorry 
pranks and grievous ? 

Ascetic' {laughing aloud). 

The sages in their wisdom brand as fool 

Him who in darkness hides, then lights a lamp. 

(17ie King bows his head in confusion) O King, what think- 
est thou ? 

King. Sir, what need of further words of mine ? Teach me ; 
thou has removed my grief. 

Ascetic. Full true! I, whose nature is that kindly one 
truth easily wins, met thee in thy plight as I returned from 
visiting the Lady of the Vindhyas, 2 and revealed this wisdom 
unto thee. 

King. Teach me the future, noble Goraksanatha! 

Ascetic I will. 

King. Sir, blessed hath been my salvation from that blind 
pit! {Falls at the Ascetic's feet. Goraksanatha raises him 
up. The King assumes a suppliant's posture) If there is 
aught more, let my teacher instruct me, that I may not meet 
such grief again. 

Goraksanatha. Goodly is the land of thy mind, seamed 
by the plow of grief, watered by discrimination's rain, ready 
for the seed of understanding. Harken, 

Desire gives birth to life and all its woe ; 

Would'st thou escape, eradicate the root 

And meditate the majesty of Brahm, 

The Lord Supreme that knows nor time nor space; 3 

Thus, thus shall bliss supernal soon be thine. 

King. Sir, I have indeed renounced my desires which ever 
hope. Oh, bliss! Oh, bliss! 

Since pleasure is but folly from its birth, 
And joy brings only sorrow in its train, 
[17] Lo, here and now I cast my hopes away 

Like venomed creepers from a holy wood ; 
And yet, alas ! salvation is not won ! 

1 From this point the Ascetic, in conformity with the change in his 
share in the action of the play, speaks only Sanskrit. 

2 The goddess Devi, wife of &va. 3 Cf. Niti-Sat. 1 (Ind. Spr. 2789). 
vol. xxv. 16 
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How should I meditate on truth ? 

GoEAKSANATHA. 

Withhold thyself from every thought of earth, 
Yea, fix thy mind upon the Infinite, 
And soon the Lord of joy 1 shall come to thee, 
In gracious revelation to thy soul. 

King. So be it then! Unto a grove nearby I'll go, where no 
folk come, and meditate on Him! 

{Exeunt cmines) 

End of Act III. 

ACT IV. 

(Miter Devatilaka) 

Devatilaka (joyfully). 'Tis a great gain that this ascetic 
hath taken the king from the cemetery to the grove. Therefore 
I shall go thither. ( Walks around and looks about him) How 
meditative the king is as the ascetic instructs him! Thus the 
waves of his great woe which is being checked close his external 
faculties ; or rather, 

He whom the flame of bitter grief doth sear, 
Unless he learn to bow his stubborn will, 
May find no peace, e'en for a moment's space. 

(Enter the King as described, with the Ascetic) 

King (joyfully, showing by a gesture which indicates com- 
plete change that his meditation is ended). Sir, what a foretaste 
of blessed knowledge riseth up ! 

Gobaksanatha. By study shalt thou be filled with bliss. 
In due time I shall teach thee the asceticism of self-control 2 
with its eight parts. 

King. Sir, joy is won! (Falls at his feet) 

Devatilaka (joyfully). This ascetic hath removed the 
king's grief, and he seemeth almost joyful. Now is my time! 
(Approaches) May the king command the preparation of the 
queen's funeral pile! (The King stands silent) [18] Answer, 
Sire! 

1 The All-Soul (atman). 

2 hathayoga, see Garbe, Samkhya und Yoga, 43-44. 
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King (smiling). The time is past, — 

While consciousness of self deluded me, 
Thou wast a minister, and I a king; 
But now yon hermit's words have driven far 
All folly and all madness from my soul. 

Therefore on thee be the burden of command henceforth, or 
on thy heir. 

Devatilaka (to the Ascetic). Ascetic, a scorpion's bite need 
not be cured by a serpent's ! 

GokaksanItha. Excellency, reproach me not! Turn the 
king from this renunciation which he hath readily felt through 
his grief. I myself shall aid thee. 

Devatilaka. O Sire, what means this ? 

Though by thy wondrous lore thou hast acquired 
All knowledge and perfection, Lord of Earth, 
Doth not thy throne shine bright as golden ghee ? 

King. I have spoken ! The time is past, for lo, 

All faint and weary, parched with burning flame 
Of feverish folly that consumed my soul, 
I have cast far from me the deadly weight 
Of venom poisoning the founts of life. 
Disgust for what I loved now fills my heart ; 
I crave but holiness, and from my throne 
As from some loathly feast I gladly flee. 

Devatilaka. Sire, doth not the wealth that thou has gained 
restore thy mind ? 
King. 

Aye, wealth, won by oppression of the poor, 
Kept but by carking care and vigilance, 
A peril and an evil to the soul. 
Lo, as a reptile vile I trample it! 

Devatilaka. Alas! Thou esteemest poverty, for which 
no others pray, as a thing of little dread ! 



King. 



Anxiety is o'er, I fear no thief ; 

All dread of rival monarchs now is gone. 

I shrink no more before the covert sneers 
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Of my retainers. Poverty be mine ; 

But riches, fleeting as the lightning's gleam, 

Be multiplied to thee that cravest them ! 

[19] Devatilaka. Is the Earth despised by thee, she that 
was won by thee in weal and that doth joy thy heart in every 
wise ? 

King. How is she despised if I was honored of her ? Behold, 

Straightway the Earth forgetteth her dead loves, 

As they were little loyal or were false. 

E'en though they worshipped her, she mocketh them 

Before all people, and saith unto them, 

"Now sleep ye on my breast!" Yea, harlot-like, 

The Earth rejoiceth all, to all is false. 

Nay, more, 

May she have little joy for all her lore ! 
She hates the hero that doth seam her flesh 1 
With hoofs of chargers galloping to war, 
The while she revels in the gushing blood 
From his rent body that is slain for her. 

Devatilaka. Sire, who leaveth a throne won by righteous- 
ness and gained by many an incarnation ? 
King {smiling). 

Why "Sire"? The pain of fevered pride is past, 
Asceticism drives all grief afar, 
Nor do I dread misfortune's arrows now ; 
Yea, beggar through I be, I am a lord — 
All passion conquered, I have won my peace ; 
Now can'st thou say that all joy is not mine ? 
Devatilaka. Heaven forbid ! How can'st thou desert thy 
weeping kinsfolk ? 

King. Kinsfolk that are truly good are pleased by the 
change in one whose thoughts are bent on the world beyond, 
while others 

Weep with their eyes, but in their hearts rejoice, 
Mocking the king in secret on his throne 



1 Apparently with an erotic sub-meaning ; cf . Schmidt, Beitrtige xvr 
indischen Erotik, 478-496. 
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And railing on him in his majesty ; 

If these be kinsmen, what would'st thou call foes ? 

[20] Devatilaka. O Sire, if she that cometh after thee is 
such, how shall these or any others endure ? 
King. 

To say that " These be mine or I am theirs " 
Are words of folly; madness 'tis to love 
Son, friend, or kinsman more than all besides; 
But now infatuation's fled from me, 
And every chain that bound me falls away. 

Devatilaka {sadly). O Fortune of kings, thou art slain! 
King. She is slain indeed, who was associated with great 
agony ! Lo, 

Of venom born, unstable as the sea, 
The twining fire of hell that burns below ; 
Ne'er could she touch the gentle stars on high, 
Or know the beauty of the moon's soft sheen. 

And again, 

E'en Nahusa fell from his kingly throne, 

The moon brought shame upon his teacher's spouse, 

Indra seduced the wife of Gotama, 

While Bali sank unto the lowest hell ; 

And yet we fools would win to Fortune's port 

Across the falsely rolling seas of life, 

Though none may ever reach that fateful shore. 

Devatilaka. Then be there a series of successes for the 
fortune of the king in his absorption in the propitiation of the 
deities whose favor is shown in the world beyond ! 

King. Since Narayana 1 may be honored only by knowledge 
of the Supreme Spirit, why win the favor of other divinities ? 
Yet what need of many words ? 

If I be mine own lord, what ask I more ? 

Or doth the blazing flame miss one poor spark, 

The radiant moon the fire-fly's trembling light ? 

1 Referring to Visnu (see below, p. 283), or perhaps to Brahman, as in 
Manu, the Vayu Purdna, and the Vi§nu Purdna, cf. Muir, Original 
Sanskrit Texts, i. 5 35, 50, 76, and also the (late) Ndrdyana-Vpanisad, 
translated by Deussen, Seehzig Upanishad's des Veda, 747-749. 
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When starved a monarch for a beggar's food ? 
Doth Ganges' stream need springs terrestrial, 
Or immortality earth's healing herbs ? 
Narayana, thou Self-Existent Soul, 
If thou art mine, I reck no gods besides. 

Devatilaka. Aye, granted, Sire! Yet even thus thy lore 
will bring thee little gain, who hast delighted in the .pleasure of 
this world in thy youth, and in thine age hast no more desire. 
[21] King {smiling). Let me tell thee of the contradictori- 
ness of worldly bliss. Lo, 

We boast that we be lords of earthly joys 
That conquer us e'en in our victory; 
'Tis they that are our tyrants, dooming us, 
Outworn and useless, unto direst shame. 

Nay, more, 

In vain is each distinction thou would'st make 
'Twixt venom and the world corporeal; 
True wisdom only is that which discerns 
Between the finite and the Infinite. 

And again, 

Ah, slay thy love of earth now in thy youth, 
Or it will curse thee till thy dying day. 

Lo, 

The firmness of thy teeth, thy raven locks, 
The light within thine eyes, thy body soft, 
And all thy days are doomed to die of age, 
While hope alone shall live to mock at thee. 

Devatilaka. Alas, what can be done ? 

Goraksanatha. Sire, by my ascetic's powers I will bring 
to life thy love that caused thy renunciation, and, leaving thee 
with her alone, will remove thy disgust of life. (Takes the 
King's hand and walks about) 

Dev atilaka( joy 'fully). I will prepare them a place of meet- 
ing here. 

(Exeunt omnes) 

End of Act IV. 
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AOT V. 

[Enter severally BhanumatI, raised from the dead, and the King) 

BhanumatI. Sire, my limbs fail me; support me! [Tries 
to embrace him. He repels her. [22] In embarrassment) 
Sire, why art thou averse to me ? 

King. Averse or yet perchance not averse. 

BhanumatI. How canst thou be aught but averse that wilt 
not touch me ? 

King. 

If I should die, then thy life too must pass, 
But from that doom I fain would keep thee safe 
By vows that win me immortality. 

BhanumatI (in terror, aside). Surely he wisheth to desert 
me ! Alas, how can I avert this ? Well, I'll try ! (Looks at 
the King, feigning to tremble with anger) 

King (aside). 

Why doth she cast that baleful glance on me, 
More deadly than the venom of the fiends, 
That o'er and o'er hath plunged my very soul 
Deep in the blackness of the pit of sin. 
Nay, more, 

Thrice evil is the lure of woman's eyes 

That snare the hearts of all, e'en of the sage — 

How then can I, whom madness dooms, escape ? 

BhanumatI (aside, joyfully). My lord seemeth almost in- 
clined toward me ! (Again looks at him, feigning a smile) 
King (averting his eyes). Enough of this side-long leer! 

While o'er my heart the mist of folly lay, 
Her fawn-soft glances ravished my sick soul. 

[23] BhanumatI (tearfully). O Sire! How changed thou art ! 
King. 

Naught can'st thou win with smiles or gain with tears ; 
Enough of words of love, lament no more ! 
Lo, I renounce the vain gauds of this world, 
And all earth's sorrows fall from me at last — 
O wife so fair, vain are thy blandishments! 
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Nay, more, 

If Wisdom be my staff, 1 and Self-control, 
E'en Rambha hath no power over me ; 
And if my soul be pure, nor Menaka 
Nor Love with blunted dart can wound me then ; 
Each passion conquered, lovely Urvasi 
Herself could never lead from virtue's way ; 
And if Delusion, 2 that I once held dear, 
Be shaken off, I fear not woman's wiles. 

BhajstumatI. Yet even so, Sire, thou, who art like Janaka, 3 
may'st easily gain knowledge in thy very home. 

King. Nay, Janaka and the rest won while yet alive the 
release they had merited through many births, but that may not 
be my lot, with my crude attachments to the joys of earth. 
And thus, 

I shall abide no more within that home 
Which stays me from my holy teacher's lore, 
Mine only guide from earth to realms above. 

Even though I gain truth, I cannot practise it perfectly in my 
palace, for, 

Lo, one by one our wishes fade and die, 

The while with greater love our fond hopes cling 

To that which still remaineth unto us ; 

Thus Karma bringeth man his bitterest pain, 

And woundeth evermore his bleeding heart. 

Alas, the evil of it! 

Asceticism's fervor I sought not, 

And lo, my soul must burn 4 forevermore. 

I have acquired rich treasure of this world, 

But not the peace that dwells in hermits' caves; 

1 rambha, feminine to pun with the following Rambha, who was, like 
Menaka and Urvasi, a nymph of superhuman and seductive loveliness. 
8 mayd, also feminine. 

3 See the material collected by Muir, OST. i. 5 426-430, regarding this 
king, who in his own station succeeded in surpassing the Brahmans in 
theological learning, and became a Brahman himself. 

4 Beading prataptah for prataptah. Cf. V&iragya-Sat. 12-13 (Ind. 
Spr. 4631, 2015). 
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The evil of the night I know too well, 
But not the joy that comes at holy eve; 
All folly I have moved to sate my lusts, 
But Him that moveth not, 1 I may not move. 

( Walks away, averting his face) 

[24] Bhanumati. Deceiver, why dost thou leave me ? 
( Catches him by the hem of his cloak, which the King abandons 
as he goes. Bhanumati runs and falls at his feet) 

King [stopping angrily). Ha, thou woman full of evil! 

Thou art a mass of marrow and of filth, 

All foulness lurks beneath thy hairy skin 

That clothes like rags the bones thy sinews bind — 

No tongue could tell what vileness dwells in thee ! 

Nay, more, 

I will not touch thy rounded cheek, wherein 

Death doth abide, as in thy swelling breast ; 

Nor will I kiss thy mouth, saliva-filled : 

What are thy bones, thy flesh ? Should I embrace 

A bellows filled with some plague-laden air ? 

If what we cast in the foul draught we loathe, 

Why not hate woman, viler and more vile ? J 

(Draws his hand away. Bhanumati falls weeping at his feet. 
Aside, sadly) How hard to subdue the passions ! 

Except my will be made of adamant, 
How can I conquer every earthly lust ? 

(Enter Devatilaka) 

Dbvatilaka. The king seemeth to waver. Now's my 
chance! (Approaches) Please the queen henceforth! Alas, 
why dost thou renounce the delights of her affection ? 

King (releasing his feet). 

Woman gives joy to fools a little time, 

But at the last doth bring them endless woe ; 

Sweeter than wine her ripe lips seem to men, 

Yet are more deadly than the venomed cup, 

And thus they seek her whom they most should shun. 

1 The All-Soul. « Cf. Vairagya-Sat. 19 (Ind. Spr. 7186). 
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[25] And again, 

Thy valor she destroys, thy wealth she wastes, 
Maddens thy heart, and makes thy foot to slip, 
Then mocketh thee when thou hast done her will. 
Thy kinsfolk, dear as life, she doth estrange, 
And bringeth lusty youth to doddering age — 
All this doth woman do, man's deadliest bane ! 

Bhanumati. Alas, where have our caresses vanished ? 
King. 

" One yet more dear than thou hath come to me; 
As dew upon the lotus is his glance, 
E'en though thy smile doth seem ambrosia; 
Strong was our love, but now a little while, 
Fierce as the flames that through the forest rage, 
Must be our pain of parting " — Such the signs 
Of youth's disease that endeth but in death. 

Devatilaka. Sire, how is youth a disease ? 

King. Hearken,' 

It causeth love, a fever hard to bear, 
Maketh thine eyes to waver, swells thy frame 
With passion, worketh every evil change 
Whereat thy friends lament, because of her 
Who bringeth this destruction on thy youth. 

Bhanumati (Pretending secresy, toward the wings). Vasan- 
tika, bring our child here ; put him before us and I will dispel 
my lord's madness. 

King (aside) . This will indeed be hard to bear ! 

[26] (Enter the Child 2 who stands near his mother) 

Bhanumati (choking with sobs as she holds the Child before 

the King). Sire, who now will rear this child ? 
King (filled with the pain of renunciation, aside). 

Sages there are indeed who are so great 
That they may win Discrimination's 3 bliss ; 

1 Cf. Srngara-Sat. 50 (Ind. Spr. 5728). 

2 See Jackson, " Children on the Stage in the ancient Hindu Drama," 
in The Looker-On, iv. (June, 1897), 509-516. 

3 kdivalya, viveka, the technical terms for the complete isolation of 
soul (purusa) from matter (prakrti), which brings final release from 
reincarnation, Muller, 406, 438 ; Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India, 15. 
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Yet if e'en they must guard 'gainst children's smiles, 
How can I e'er suppress a father's love ? 

Devatilaka {almost joyfully). Sire, now answer! 
King. Why be anxious for the protection of a foe ? 

Whence comes this knowledge of life's mystery 
That now I see a second self in him ? 
Oh, wherefore, since renunciation's won, 
Should birth and death endure in weary round, 
And I again beget myself to die ? 

Grant I would produce new life, even so, 

'Tis Fate alone that ruleth over all, 
Nor lives the man who may avert its will, 
If he leaves Visnu, Lord of Truth above, 
Or slayeth Brahmans bidden as his guests. 

Devatilaka {indicating the Child). Ah, pity him! 

Yea, call him nigh, athrob with tender love, 

His tiny garments fluttering in the breeze ! 

Oh, husband, King, who in the years to come 

Will take this little child upon his knee, 

And with his hand sweet with myrobalan 

Wipe with his mantle's hem the dust-stained cheek 

Of thy one babe who smiles on thee today ? 

King {aside). Whose heart would such tricks move ? 

Yon fleeting soul, defiled with sin and shame, 
Would dull the lustre of my purity. 

Nay, more, 

What reck I of a son, a loathsome worm 
Drawn from an ulcer folk call womankind ? 

[27] Devatilaka. Sire, the wise men say that sons are the 
highways to heaven's bliss. 

King. 

E'en pain's reward to pain's destruction tends, 
Luring us on by false hopes to our doom; 
But Fate is mighty to avert this woe, 
And sages live but for the peace divine — 
Thus seeming sorrow makes for greater joy. 
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So philosophers say: "How many the bitter days of sorrow, 
how great the blessed light of bliss!" And again, 

Each drop in the vast ocean of Brahm's peace 
Is joy whereby my soul doth pass to heaven; 
Earth's poor delights my spirit craves no more. 

Devatilaka. Alas, what will become of thy fortune and all 
besides that depends on the king ? 
King. 

Let Fortune dwell with him who longs for her ; 
Prom me both love and hate are passed away. 

(Hows reverently) 

Oh, pardon me, ye righteous Brahman host, 
For that dark folly where I dwelt so long ; 
But now your wisdom slays mine ignorance 
And guides my soul unto the Godhead's rest. 

Devatilaka. Sire, this bearing is hard for any to sustain, 
even for thee ! 
King. 

Henceforth I'll wander where my fancy leads; 
My food shall be bestowed by pious hands, 
My hermit's cloak shall be mine only couch, 
My dwelling 'neath the shadow of the trees. 
The darkness of life's sorrow fades away 
Before the brightness of the way of peace — 
Through cold and heat my worship shall be His, 
And even in this world I'll win to joy ; 
How could such bliss come to an earthly home ?' 

Moreover, enough of this burden's restraint! Lo, 

Life's but a drop in the vast stream of Time 
That sweeps with mighty current on to death; 
[28] A little while it will abide with thee, 

But when it fain would pass, ah, stay it not ! 

Nay, more, 

To him who hath attained to Wisdom's bliss, 
The wealth and power of the world are naught, 

1 Cf. Vairagya-Sat. 21, 30, 33, 51, 77, 84, 100 (Ind. Spr. 4372, 726, 7228, 
4019, 4772, 4585, 1956). 
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Nor can their vanity deceive his soul 

Who knoweth that their reign o'er him is done. 

Consider yet again, 

Strange is this motley world wherein we dwell, 
A blot upon the tablet of the sky, 
Born of the doubts of God the Artisan ; 
To some 'tis one long dream of agony, 
While others call it by Delusion's name 
Or e'en a phantom city of the clouds. 

Gobaksanatha. 1 Good, my son, good! Thou hast sur- 
passed all souls that share in Nirvana ! Excellency, enough of 
this restraint of the irrestrainable ! Let this prince 2 be conse- 
crated to his kingdom. I shall uphold the king who favoreth 
its protection. 

Devatilaka (sighing/). Then let your majesty give the com- 
mandment ! 

(Bhanumati weeps, overcome with grief) 
Gobaksanatha. Lady, thou shalt be united with thy lord 
again in the instant of his immortality. 3 (To the King) Sire, 
can I do thee service more ? 

King. Sir, henceforth all is well. 
Gobaksanatha. So be it then! 

May righteous deeds be blessed forevermore, 
Long live our monarch in his subjects' love, 
Sweet fortune smile on every noble soul; 
And while a host of friends, by wisdom won, 
Applaud the virtues he hath writ herein, 
May this song of the bard Harihara 
Find grace and favor with his audience ! 

(Exeunt omnes) 

End of Act V. 

Here endeth the play written by the noble Harihara TJpa- 
dhyaya and entitled The Renunciation of Bhartrhari. 

1 There is no stage-direction to mark his entrance. As he has evi- 
dently listened to the long conversation, he may have come on with the 
King at the beginning of the act. 2 The child. 

3 An interesting modern parallel is the beautiful fourth picture of the 
fifth act of The Darling of the Gods, representing the reunion of Yo-San 
with her lover, Prince Kara, in Heaven after a period of a thousand 
years, when she has expiated her attempt on earth to withhold him from 
his duty as leader of the Samurai. 
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APPENDIX. 

The life of Bhartrhari as told by Abraham Roger. 

[217] Desen Barthrouherri is gheweest een Soon van eenen 
Sandragoupeti Naraja. Van desen Sandragoupeti verhalen sy dat 
hy soude zijn geweest een Bramine, ende soude ghehadt hebben 
vier gbetroude Vrouwen, docb yder van verscheyde order'oder 
Geslachte, de eene van de order der Bramines, de ander van de 
order der Settreas, de derde van de order der Weinsjaes, de 
vierde van de Soudraes : ende by yder soude by een Soon ghebadt 
bebben. Van de Bramenescbe een Soon gbenaemt Wararoutji; 
van de Settreascbe een Soon ghenaemt Wickerama-arca ; van de 
Weinjasche een Soon gbenaemt Betti ; ende van de Soudrascbe, 
desen gbeseyden Barthrouherri. De eerste soude gbeworden 
zijn een wijs Man, die een deel van den Vedam, dat is, haer 
VVet-boeck, heeft verklaert, ende geschreven van den loop des 
Hemels. Den tweeden soude geworden zijn een Koninck, die 
macbtigh is gheweest ; ende den derden soude sijn Raet geweest 
zijn. Den vierden, welck is gheweest den gheseyden Barthrou- 
herri, soude oock geweest zijn een wijs ende verstandigh Man, 
ende heeft, na haer segghen, ghemaeckt drie hondert Spreucken ; 
hondert van den wegb na den Hemel, hondert van den rede- 
lijcken ommegangh der Menschen, ende hondert Amoureuse. 
Sy seggen dat hy dese tot verlichtinghe der Menschen heeft 
ghemaeckt, ende vermits dat de Boecken ontalbaer waren, dat 
hy't mergh daer uyt heeft getrocken, ende in korte Spreucken 
voor-ghestelt. Yeder Boeck is af-gedeelt in thien Capittelen : 
ende yeder Capittel begrijpt thien Spreucken; doch in twee 
Capittelen suit ghy bevinden, dat de thiende Spreucke ont- 
breeckt, mits dat se oock in den Originelen niet en was, waer 
uyt dese Spreucken my den Bramine Padmanaba heeft vertaelt, 
uyt-gheseyt de Amoureuse die hy om eenighe reden, soo het 
scheen, my niet en wilde verduytschen. Desen Barthrouherri 
is in den eerslen, segghense, seer tot de wellust der Vrouwen 
gheneghen gheweest, ende is ghetrout gheweest met drie hondert 
Vrouwen. Doch den Vader van den gheseyden, de doot nakende, 
heeft sijn vier Kinderen tot hem gheroepen, ende hy verghe- 
noeghde hem seer [218] over de drie; maer met een droevigh 
ghelaet sach hy Barthrouherri aen, de welcke een Soudra was; 
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want dewijl dat hy soo seer tot de Vrouwen was gheneghen, 
ende soo veel der selve hadde, soo vreesde hy dat hy een groot 
Gheslaght na sich soude laten, die langh na hem overigh souden 
zijn. 't Welck hem gheen kleyne droefheyt en was : want sy 
zijn van ghevoelen dat de levende Kinderen uyt een Braminische 
Yrouwe gheteelt door hare goede wercken hare Ouders, de 
welcke overleden zijn, konnen te recht brenghen, ende voor 
haer den Hemel verdienen, oock selfs uyt de Helle verlossen. 
Maer ter contrarie, dat so yemant Kinderen uyt een Soudrasche 
Vrouwe verweckt heeft, dat de selve, so lange daer eenige 
nakomelingen van overigh zijn, van den Hemel verstecken blijft. 
Soo dat, of wel het den Bramines geoorloft is met een Sou- 
drasche Vrouvv te trouwen, nochtans houden sy't voor groote 
schande ende sonde uyt den Soudraes nakomelingen te hebben. 
Doch Barthrouherri merckende de droefheyt sijns Vaders, heeft 
sich begeven buyten het oogh sijnes VadeVs, in een ander ver- 
treck, ende heeft sich het hayr laten afscheeren, ende hy nam 
een root kleet als een Sanjasi, ende in dusdanigen gewaet quam 
hy wederom by sijn Vader, 'twelck den Vader siende is seer 
vergenoeght geworden, ende beloofde hem dat hy soo langh 
soude leven als de Werelt soude zijn (sy seggen dat hy onsicht- 
baer als een Engel op de Werelt verkeert). Daer na sijn 
Vader overleden zijnde, soo heeft hy sich begeven om de 
Werelt te besoecken, doch de drie hondert Vrouwen volghden 
hem na; doch hy seyde tot haer, ick en magh niet meer met u 
verkeeren, blijft ; doen seyden sy, wat sal ons wesen ? want wy 
sullen Weduwen zijn ? doen seyde hy, ghy moght yeder een 
Man soecken, en trouwen, ende ten sal voor u geen sonde zijn, 
ende dit sal't Geslacht van drie hondert zijn; ende soo wanneer 
een Vrouw haer Man komt te verliesen in dit Geslacht, ten sal 
geen schande, noch sonde zijn, dat de Vrouw andermael trouwe, 
ende dit Gheslacht werden de Cauwreas ghenoemt: welck is een 
Geslacht onder de Soudraes, ende is een seer groot Geslacht, ja 
wel het grootste onder de Soudraes in ghetal, want alle andere 
mogen in dit Gheslacht aenghenomen werden : daerom sy oock 
seggen dat het is als de Zee, welck het water van alle Bivieren, 
die daer in loopen, ontfanght. 
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TRANSLATION. 

[217] This Barthrouherri [Bhartrhari] was a son of a certain 
Sandragoupeti Naraja [Candragupta Narayana(?)].' Of this 
Sandragoupeti they say that he was a Bramin [Brahman], and 
had married four wives, but each of a different rank or caste, 
the one from the rank of the Bramines, the other from the rank 
of the Settreas [Ksatriyas], the third from the rank of the 
Weinsjas [Vaisyas], the fourth from the Soudras [Sudras] : and 
by each he had a son. Of the Bramin a son named Wararoutje 
[Vararuci] ; from the Settrea a son named Wickerama-arca 
[Vikramarka, Vikrama] ; from the Weinsja a son named Betti 
[Bhatti] ; 2 and from the Soudra, the Barthrouherri aforesaid. 
The first is said to have been a wise man, who explained a por- 
tion of the Vedam, that is, their Knowledge-Book, and wrote 
of the course of the heavens. The second was a king, who 
was mighty ; and the third was his counsellor. The fourth, 
which was the Barthrouherri aforesaid, was also a wise and 
understanding man, and made, according to their words, three 
hundred sayings ; a hundred of the way to heaven, a hundred 
of rational association with mankind, and a hundred amorous. 
They say that he made these for the illumination of mankind, 
and since books were innumerable, that he drew the marrow 
from them, and presented it in short sayings. Each book is 
divided into ten chapters: and each chapter contains ten sayings; 
but in two chapters ye shall find that the tenth saying is lack- 
ing, since it was not in the original, wherefrom the Bramin 
Padmanaba [Padmanabha] 3 translated to me these sayings, 
besides the amorous ones which he, on account of certain 
phrases, as it seems, would not render for me. This Barthrou- 

1 Apparently either Candragupta I. (reigned 319-c. 350) or, more proba- 
bly, Candragupta II. (reigned 410-415), Duff, Chronology of India, 27-30, 
283; Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 320-321. Both these kings also 
bore the title of Vikramaditya, which explains the fact that Vikrama 
is called Candragupta's son below. The tradition that the poet was at 
Vikrama's court is of interest here. 

2 It is worth noting that some commentators ascribe the Bhatfikavya 
to the grammarian Bhartrhari, Macdonell, 329. 

* An outcast Brahman, but evidently a man of intelligence ; cf . the 
preface of Sceperus to the Open-Deure, 4-5. 
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herri at first, they say, was much inclined unto luxury with 
women and married three hundred wives. 1 Nevertheless, the 
father of the aforesaid, death approaching, called his four chil- 
dren to him, and rejoiced exceedingly [218] over the three; but 
with a sad countenance he looked on Barthrouherri, the which 
was a Soudra; for that he was so much inclined unto women, 
and had so many of them, therefore he feared that he would 
leave after him a great lineage, which should long remain after 
him. The which was no small sorrow to him: for they are of 
the opinion that the living children born of a Bramin wife 
through the good works of their parents, the which survive, 
can bring them to the right, and win heaven for them, and 
deliver them from hell. But on the contrary, that whoever has 
begotten children by a Soudra wife, that he, so long as any 
descendants survive, remains deprived of heaven. So that, 
even though it is permitted the Bramins to wed a Soudra wife, 
nevertheless they hold it for great shame and sin to have descen- 
dants by the Soudras. Nevertheless Barthrouherri, marking the 
sorrow of his father, went from the sight of his father into 
another room, and let shear off his hair, and he took a red robe 
as a Sanjasi [Sannyasi], and in such raiment he came again to 
his father, the which his father seeing was very well content, 
and promised him that he should live so long as the world should 
be (they say that he goes about the world invisible as an angel). 
Thereafter his father being dead, he went to see the world, but 
the three hundred women followed after him; but ,he said unto 
them, I may have no more to do with you, remain ; then said 
they, what shall become of us ? for shall we be widows ? then 
said he, ye may each seek a husband, and wed, and it shall be 
no sin for you, and it shall be a caste of three hundred ; and so 
whenever a woman comes to lose her husband in that caste, it 
shall be no shame, nor sin, that the woman marry again, and 
that family is called Cauwres [Kafirs], 2 which is a caste among 

1 Thus one wife for each verse of his poems. This legend recalls the 
analogous one told of Amaru, the greatest epigrammatic poet of India 
excepting Bhartrhari, who is said to have had a hundred wives corre- 
sponding to the (original ?) hundred stanzas of his sataka. See Simon, 
Ueber die Handschriften und Recensionen des Amarugataka, 18. 

2 ' Infidels,' and hence apparently applied here to outcaste SMras. 
The term was borrowed by the Portuguese from the Arabs who apply 
«J0 to all pagans. Padmanabha used Portuguese in his conversations 
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the Soudras, and is a very great caste, belike the greatest in 
number among the Soudras, for all others may be accepted 
in that caste; wherefore also they say that it is as the sea, 
which receives the waters of all rivers that run therein. 

with Roger (Open-Deure, introd., 5), and thus brought the word from the 
west to the east of India. Roger gives a few more details on these out- 
castes, ibid., 7-8. On the history of the word see Tule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jdbson,' 1 141-142. 



